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FOREWORD 

Recreation  has  a  valuable  contribution,  to  make  to  the 
4-H  Club  program.  It  is  important  to  the  group  as  a  whole 
and  to  every  individual  member.. 

Che  group  is  strengthened  by  the  fun  that  is  shared, 
the  music  they  make,  the  plans  for  parties,  hikes,  picnics, 
and  other  high  occasions  they  work  over  together.  Che  qual- 
ity of  these  recreation  activities  determines  to  some  extent 
the  standards  by  which  the  group  sets  up  its  taboos,  the 
standards  by  which  other  social  affairs,  personal  and  public, 
will  be  judged  for  many  important  years. 

Che  individual  not  only  finds  immediate  release  and 
relaxation  through  a  well-planned  recreation  program  but 
also  discovers  new  possibilities  within  himself  and  in  his 
world.  He  develops  physical  and  mental  skills  that  will 
serve  him  throughout  his  life  and  add  to  those  inner  re- 
sources that  inake  him  an  adequate  social  creature. 

Shis  circular  has  excellent  suggestions  for  develop- 
ing a  worth-while  recreation  program.  The  first  part  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  theory  and  method;  and  the 
second  part  applies  the  method  to  music,  games,  dramatics, 
crofts,  reading,  and  enjoying  the  outdoors. 


jfe  Mk/ufnW- 
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A  PLANTED  ESCEEAIPION  PROG-RAM  FOR  4-H  CLU3S 


IKTHOmJOTICU 

Eie  tern  "recreation"  is  cue  which,  suggests  a  number  of  meanings. 
Some  interpretations  narrow  the  meaning  to  specific  play  activities  in 
which  an  individual  ma"  engage  during  leisure  hours.   In  a  "broader 
sense  recreation  refers  to  anything  which  re-creates  or  gives  new  life 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  individual.   The  Heumeyers,  (13,  p_.  7'Zi»  Sive 
the  broad  meaning  of  recreation  as  "including  many  types  of  activities 
which  are  undertaken  for  their  own  sake  and  not  for  any  reward  or  goal 
beyond  themselves,  and  which  are  relative!;/  free,  spontaneous,  and  en- 
joyable. Such  activities  are  motivated  primarily  by  interest  and  give 
more  or  less  immediate  satisfaction." 

Recreation  is  one  way  of  learning  to  live  with  ourselves  and 
our  fellows  in  a  more  satisfying  way.  It  is  true  that  a  definite 
time  during  the  day  may  be  set  aside  for  recreation.  Iio\;ever,  this 
does  not  mean  that  one's  recreational  activities  are  limited  to  that 
specific  hour.  A  change  of  occupation  may  serve  as  recreation,  par- 
ticularly if  the  new  task  is  entered  into  with  enthusiasm  and  good 
will. 

Recreational  activities,  at  their  best,  give  to  the  individual 
a  new  vision,  a  new  hope,  and  a  new  joy. 


PHILOSOPHY  0?  REGREA2I03J 

There  are  many  ways  to  add  to  human  happiness,  and  many  pos- 
sibilities are  presented  for  enriching  the  lives  of  girls  and  boys 
and  men  and  women.  To  believe  that  one  factor,  either  economic, 
social,  or  cultural,  can  solve  the  whole  problem  of  ultimate  human 
happiness  is  futile.  There  is,  however,  in  the  whole  picture  of  the 
enriching  of  human  experience  a  definite  place  for  the  contribution 
of  the  activities  in  which  individuals  and  groups  engage  in  their 
leisure  hours. 

That  the  mechanization  of  the  economic  production  process  has 
liberated  many  hours  for  leisure  is  a  fact  that  has  been  recognized 
and  discussed  for  some  time.  This  increase  in  leisure  time  has  ex- 
panded so  cs  to  reach  the  masses  of  the  people  —  fan:-  as  well  as  city, 
To  utilize  this  growing  leisure  time  so  that  it  becomes  a  factor  for 
good  in  the  life  of  the  individual  end  the  1-Tation  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity as  well  as  a  problem." 


/l  Figures  in  parentheses-  refer  to  literature  cited  in  the  bibliography 
beginning  oh  page 
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Educators  have  long  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  individual's 
finding  himself  successful  in  some  field  of  endeavor.  Charters  (_4; 
states  as  one  of  his  sis:  principles  of  learning  that  growth  results 
primarily  from  satisfaction  with  success  and  only  secondarily  from 
dissatisfaction  with  failure.  There  are  many,  opportunities  through 
recreational  activities  for  girls  and  hoys  to  express-  themselves  sat- 
isfactorily and  as  a  result  "begin  to  feel  they  are  more  worth  while. 
Ella  Gardner  (9)  lists  this  satisfaction  as  one  of  the  really  signif- 
icant results  of  participation  in  a  recreation  program. 

Since  much  of  the  creativeness  and  individuality  has  "been  taken 
out  of  the  daily  job,  satisfaction  with  one's  self  has  become  an  even 
more  significant  contribution  of  recreation.  Even  in  farming  areas  the 
introduction  of  numerous  machines  -and  the  transfer  of  many  creative 
activities  from  the  home  to  other  groups  have  left  the  farm  youth  less 
and  less  to  which  he  can  give  of  himself  in  a  creative  fashion.  Por 
this  reason,  the  girl  or  boy  who  finds  joy  in  singing  or  playing  games 
with  his  family  or  friends,  who  has  a  handicraft  hobby,  who  makes  and 
operates  marionettes,  or  who  loves  hiking  and  exploring  in  the  woods 
has  found  a  wholesome  and  satisfying  way  of  expressing  himself,  and 
thus  gains  a  sense  of  worth  whileness  and  well—being. 

Prom  childhood  through  adulthood  cne  needs  to  find  a  satisfac- 
tory balance  in  living.  This  need  of  balance  comes  as  a  result  of  al- 
ways being  expected  to  present  one  side  of  our  personalities  at  our 
work,  in  our  homes,  and  other  daily  contacts.  Prom  these  personalities 
which  are  "ourselves"  we  cannot  escape  in  our  work-a-day  worlds,  and 
we  have  a  tendency  to  feel  that  our  lives  are  one-sided  and  tiresome. 
Dr.  Galpin  (o)  expresses  the  idea  in  this  manner:  "Play  provides  a  way. 
of  escape,  to  a  certain  degree,  from  perpetual  confinement  to  one's  pet- 
ty personality.  The  constant  application  to  one's  special  job  tends  to 
present  a  particular  facet  to  one's  character  always  in  front  —  a  con- 
stant monotonous  reaction,  a  behavior,  an  aspect  of  v/hich  one  can  not 
apparently  divest  himself,  and  natural  discontent  and  monotony  of  his 
very  ovn  companionship  palls  on  him.  So  man  welcomes  play,  which  in 
essence,  as  revealed  in  all  children,  is  make-believe,  a  masquerade,  a 
putting  off  of  ona'a  work-a-day  personality  and  a  putting  on  of  some 
totally  different  character." 

Through  recreational  activities  of  many  kinds  young  people  find 
physical  satisfaction  and  mental  and  spiritual  stimulation.  What  rare 
contributions  are  these  to  peace  of  mind  and  ease  of  spirit'.  Much  of 
the  current  problem  of  maintenance  of  mental  health  can  be  met  by  a 
proper  combination  of  satisfying  work  and  stimulating  recreation. 

The  attitude  toward  rural  recreation  which  has  been  all  too  prev- 
alent is  that  the  farm  family  lives  near  to  nature  and  finds  surcease 
from  all  its  ills  through  its  wholesome  contact  with  the  soil.  The  con- 
tributions of  such  a  life  toward  mental  stability  and  happiness  cannot 
be  overlooked,  but  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  role  of  individual* 
family,  and  community  recreation  in  this  picture  of  farm  life.  Dr.  Gal- 
pin (6)  interprets  his  philosophy  of  farm  recreation  in  an  interesting 
way:  ""'•We  may  grant,  I  think,  that  there  is  a  healing  for  human  ills  in 
work  with  the  soil,  cattle,  crops,  and  woodlands,  under  the  open  sky,  but 
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realism  demands  of  Us   a  true  picture  of  farming  year  in  and  year  out.  And 
in  order  to  give  true  perspective  to  the  native  advantages  of  farming,  we 
must  admit  that  the  strain  of  constant  physical  labor  upon  all  members  of 
the  farm  family,  the  long  hours  of  duty,  the  continuity  of  attention,  re- 
quire —  as  a  protection  against  the  hardening  of  the  sensibilities  and 
the  eclipse  of  the  intellect  —  regular  periods  of  rest,  and  regular  per- 
iods of  play  and  recreation.  Modern  agriculture  is  built  on  science, 
knowledge,  discernment.  The  American  farmer  must  keep  alive,  keen,  op- 
timistic, advancing.  Let  him  work  with  a  will,  but  then  let  him  play 
and  forget  his  work.   The  out-of-doors  to  a  mm  hard  at  work,  moreover, 
is  far  different  from  the  out-of-doors  as  a  companion  to  man  on  a  holiday. 
Just  as  a  banker  needs  to  get  out  into  the  open  and  forget  money,  so  the 
farmer  needs  to  get  out  and  forget  crops  and  weather." 

EEED  OP  A  PLA1TH3D  HECP.EATIOIT  EROGftfiM 
IN  A  RURAL  COMLTJITITY 

Sural  girls  and  boys,  like  their  urban  counterparts,  have  ener- 
gies in  excess  of  their  needs  for  the  daily  job.   In  their  leisure  hours 
they  see  possibilities  of  satisfying  desires  and  ambitions  which  may 
have  been  thwarted  in  their  work.  ^heiT   are  going  to  seek  to  satisfy 
these  desires  for  sociability  and  good  times  in  one  way  or  another. 
Fortunate  is  the  girl  or  boy  who  grows  up  in  a  family  and  a  community 
which  recognizes  this  quest  for  good  times  and  does  something  about  it. 
Such  a  youth  can  find  wholesome  recreation  in  his  home  and  his  neighbor- 
hood with  the  result  that  he,  personally,  will  be  happier  because  he  will 
feel  a. sense  of  pride  and  achievement  in  his  leisure-time  activities.  Plis 
family  will  find  much  of  peace  of  mind,  and  his  community  will  be  richer 
in  its  type  of  citizens. 

Galpin  (S)   observes  that  among  farmers  and  peasants  in  all  coun- 
tries, play  in  some  form  has  been  recognized  as  a  part  of  country  life. 
But  he  further  observes  that  in  American  country  life  play  and  recreation 
of  the  farm  family  and  farm  community  are,  compared  with  urban  recreation, 
more  intermittent,  more  occasional,  and  highly  unorganized.  The  fact 
that  months  may  pass  without  a  community  play  occasion  is  evidence  of 
the  lack  of  regular it-  in  play  as  a  complement  to  balance  the  regularity 
of  labor  and  work.   Galpin  summarizes  his  thoughts  on  this  subject,  say- 
ing: "It  shows  some  recognition  of  play,  but  no  driving  conviction  that 
play  is  necessary  to  an  efficient  agriculture." 

Each  contribution  to  the  enrichment  of  the  recreational  life  of 
a  boy  cr  girl  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.   It  must  be  recognized, 
however,  that  a  liberal  provision  in  the  number  of  activities  sponsored 
by  a  family  or  community  is  necessary  to  meet  the  varying  needs  and  in- 
terests of  all  the  youn~  people.  Owing  to  individual  differences  and 
interests,  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  numerous  recreational  activ- 
ities and  facilities  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  all  young  people 
in  the  family  or  community  to  find  their  places  and  participate  enthusi- 
astically. 

There  is  a  need  for  families  as  individual  groups  and  as  units  in 
the  communities  to  plan  a  recreational  program  to  help  direct  the 
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release  of  energies  of  their  girls  and  "boys  and  to  assist  them  in  find- 
ing wholesome  and  satisfying  good  times.  The  family1 s  responsibility 
in  meeting  this  need  would  seem  to  he  in  striving  to  awaken  the  creative 
faculties  of  the  individual  girl  and  ho;/  by  giving  them  opportunities  for 
that  development,  "his  does  not  mean  that  parents  tell  the.  ..young  person 
what  to  play,  for  much  of  the  charm  of  a  leisure-time  activity  comes  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  chosen  freely  and  that  it  is  a  means  of  self-expres- 
sion for  the  individual.   It  means,  rather,  that  parents  should  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  help  the  girl  and  boy  develop  their 
creative  powers  so  as  to  help  them  find  a  wholesome  outlet  for  their 
desires  to  he  doing  things. 

It  has  "been  almost  alarming  in  the  past  to  witness  the  manner  in 
which  urban  influences  have  penetrated  rural  recreation.  With  increased 
urbanization  (2?,     vol.  II,  j)-p.   445-449),  the  arts  and  recreation  have 
become  separated  from  the  activities  of  daily  life:  and  fewer  people 
participate  in  them.-  Sural  people  began  to  feel  they  must  pay  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  simultaneously  the  means  and  instruments  for  recreation 
have  grown  more  complex  and  costly.  Much  recreation  lias  lost  its  famil- 
istic  character,  and  has  been  transferred  from  the  home  and  rural  com— 
enmity  tc  the  motion  picture  theater,  the  lakeside-  resort,  and  similar 
commercial  entertainment  centers.  With  this  transfer  has  come  a  decay 
of  originality  and  beauty  and  a  decrease  in  initiative,  creativeness, 
and  active  participation  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

In  many  rural  communities  the  only  provision  for  recreation  of 
young  people  is  the  local  motion  picture  theater  and  the  cheap  dance 
hall.  Oftentimes  the  organizations  and  civic  groups  prestimably  inter- 
ested in  girls  and  boys  do  not  include  a  satisfying  recreational  pro- 
gram, leaving  the  boy  or  girl  completely  at  the  mercy  of  commercial 
entertainment. 

"Just  "because  an  amusement  is  provided  on  a  commercial  "basis 
is  no  reason  for  its  unvjholesomeness.  Many  commercial  amusements  are 
wholesome  and  elevating  and  render  an  important  service.  Nevertheless, 
this  does  not  obviate  the  fact  that  frequently  the  commercialization  of 
leisure  means  the  provision  of  many  useless  or  detrimental  activities 
for  the  sake  of  profit."  (15,  p.  55)  Shis  fact  is  felt  deeply  in  a 
rural  community  becaiise  there  is  usually  little  recreation  of  a  high 
grade  to  offset  this  ill  effect  or  give  young  people  a  chance  to  choose 
any  more  elevating  entertainment.  The  low  caliber  of  much  of  the  re- 
creation in  a  rural  community  affects  not  only  the  physical  and  moral 
well-being  of  the  girl  and  boy,  hut  leaves  them  dissatisfied,  inclined 
to  be  cynical,  and  \fith  much  of  their  longing  for  self-expression  and 
good  times  pent  up  within  themselves. 

Recreation  of  a  cultural  nature  seems  to  have  been  most  neglected 
in  rural  communities.  4-H  Clubs,  Sunday  school  groups,  and  school 
societies  help  to  meet  the  need  for  the  social  phase  of  recreation. 
Baseball  diamonds,  basket  "ball  and  tennis  courts,  swimming  pools,  and 
similar  facilities  contribute  to  the  play  activities  which  are  physical 
in  nature.  But  what  a  dirth  of  facilities  and  leadership  for  recreation 
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of  a  cultural  nature  is  to  be  found  in  most  rural  neighborhoods!  Too 
few  opportunities  for  singing  together,  for  participating  in  pageants 
and  plays,  for  reading  good  books;  too  little  encouragement  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fine,  the  "beautiful,  the  more  lasting  values  in  life  —  these 
mark  too  many  of  our  rural  communities. 

There  is  a  vital  need  in  rural  communities  for  t:p>es  of  recreation 
in  which  all  girls  and  "boys  can  participate.  Glee  clubs  in  consolidated 
and  urban  schools  are  offered  only  to  those  who  sing  well  enough  to  sur- 
vive the  "try-out";  high-school  "basketball  provides  recreation  for  the 
"squad"  and  the  "second  team"  "but  not  for  the  rani;  and  file  of  "boys  in 
the  community;  declamatory  contestants  and  members  of  the  debate  team 
too  often  receive  the  only  encouragement  or  assistance  in  speech.   In 
almost  every  instance,  the  leadership  for  such  recreational  activities 
in  a  community  is  devoted  to  perfecting  the  performance  of  those  who  are 
already  outstanding  in  the  field. 

Five  shortcomings  of  present  rural  recreation  have  'oeen   cited  and 
briefly  discussed.  Although  these  shortcomings  may  make  one  vitally  con- 
cerned, an  analysis  of  them  \\Till  reveal  that  much  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  situation.  It  is  true  that  there  is  need  for  physical  facilities  for 
promoting  recreation  in  many  areas,  but  •."rest  it  would  be  vise  for  each 
family  and  community  to  survey  what  can  be  done  with  facilities  at  hand. 
A  planned  recreation  program  which recognizes  the  opportunities  at  hand, 
utilizes  the  leadership  available,  and  builds  upon  the  needs  and  interests 
of  farm  girls  and  boys  is  a  real  step  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 


EECE3ATI02!  ACTIVITIES  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

A  planned  recreation  program  should  include  activities  to  meet 
three  requirements,  according  to  Mitchell  and  Mason.  (14,  p.  190)  It 
should  provide  facilities  and  opportunities  to  those  now  in  need  of  whole- 
some recreation.  It  should  offer  refinement  of  recreational  interests 
already  formed.  Finally,  it  should  develop  a  conscious,  constructive 
attitude  toward  recreation. 

V/ith  these  qualifications  in  mind,  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  rural  community,  and  after  a  consideration 
of  the  interests  of  girls  and  boys,  a  list  of  recreational  activities 
has  'oeen   selected  for  inclusion  in  this  study. 

The  local  4-H  Club  is  an  excellent  unit  through  which  to  carry  a 
planned  recreation  program.  It  is  a  functioning  group  which  is  already 
meeting  together  for  work  and  play.  The  local  leader ;  particularly  the 
adult  local  leader,  can  be  of  real  service  to  her  community  l>y   guiding 
the  plans  and  carrying  out  recreational  activities  in  her  group.  She  is 
familiar  with  community  and  home  recreational  facilities,  she  knows  the 
interests  and  needs  of  her  members,  and  she  has  access  to  the  leadership 
training  and  recreational  subject-matter  help  available  through  the  ex- 
tension service  of  her  State. 
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Music  is  included  in  this,  recreation  program  for  4-H  Clubs.  Every- 
one can  have  a  part  in  music,  either  through  participation  or  appreciation, 
and  much  wealth  of  rich  daily  living  can  he  added  to  the  club  members  her- 
itage through  the  medium  of  music.  It  can  be  utilized  in  the  community, 
the  club,  and  the  home. 

Play  shall  be  interpreted  in  this  study  as  meaning  games  —  both 
group  and  individual,  active  and  quiet.  Most  play  involves  a  combination 
of  one  or  more  physical,  mental,  social,  and  talent  skills.  A  planned  re- 
creation program  for  4-H  Clubs  should  make  provision  for  the  discovery  and 
development  of  these  skills.  , 

Dramatics  offer  a  variety  of  means  of  expression  and  enjoyment  for 
girls  and  boys.  The  4-H  Club  can  serve  a  real  purpose  if  its  recreation 
program  includes  some  amateur  acting,  writing  and  producing  of  skits  and 
short  plays,  choral  speaking,  and  puppetry.  These  activities  provide  good 
times  not  only  for  the  actors  but  for  many  others  who  enjoy  the  construc- 
tion and  crafts  phases  of  dramatics  —  building  properties,  arranging  light- 
ing, painting  scenery,  making  costumes,  and  constructing  puppets. 

The  4-H  Club  can  contribute  much  to  community  enjoyment  if  its  re- 
creation program  encourages  greater  use  of  pagot/ntry,  and  provides  and 
trains  leadership  for  such  projects.  Coi::unity  cooperation  can  be  born  or 
strengthened  through  participation  in  a  pageant  no  matter  how  simple  or 
how  elaborate  it  may  be. 

A  4-H  recreation  program  which  does  not  include  some  forms  of  hand- 
icrafts is  missing  an  opportunity  to  help  in  the  development  of  the  indiv- 
idual girl  or  boy.  The.  boundaries  of  how  much  can  be  done  by  a  young  per- 
son who  loves  to  make  things  with  his  or  her  hands  are  almost  unlimited. 
Self-expression,  opportunities  for  creativeness,  and  a  sense  of  accom*- 
plishment  comes  to  the  girl  who  makes  a  beautiful  hooked  rug,  and  her  life 
is  richer  because  of  that  experience,  family  solidarity  can  be  encouraged 
through  a  mutual  interest  of  the  members  in  crafts  projects.  The  4-H  Club 
is  an  excellent  medium  for  giving  actual  subject-matter  assistance  in  the 
handicrafts. 

There  is  probably  no  recreationa.1  activity  in  which  we  engage 
throughout  our  lives  as  generally  as  we  do  in  reading.  The  recreational 
program  of  a  4-H  Club  should  contribute  materially  to  the  advancement 
of  this  activity  in  two  ways  —  by  developing  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
good  books,  and  by  helping  to  provi.de  reading  material  for  club  members. 

The  out-of-doors  offers  such  a  wealth  of  recreational  opportuni- 
ties to  the  farm  youth  that  the  planned  program  of  a  4-H  Club  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  these  activities.  The  possibilities  in  this  field  are  as 
broad  as  all  nature  itself,  and  no  program  need  be  limited  to  the  sug- 
gestions given  here.  The  types  of  activities  listed  here  are  ones  which 
a  very  simple  4-H  recreation  program  might  include.  Deepening  of  ap- 
preciation for  nature  through  a  better  understanding  and  more  general 
knowledge  of  her  ways  should  be  an  objective  of  all  nature  study.  Con- 
servation programs  in  local  clubs  are  helping  rural  young  people  to  know 
more  about  their  farm  surroundings.  Nature  collections  of  many  types 
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contribute  to  greater  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  out-of-doors  and 
are  fun  for  the  collector  as  well.  Gardening  is  one  of  those  activities 
which  cay  be  regarded  as  either  "Work  or  recreation.  The  4-H  Club  recrea- 
tion program  can  do  much  to  make,  gardening  an  adventure  with  growing, 
thriving  things.  Co  round  out  the  nature  activities  of  even  a  simple  re- 
creation program,  hikes,  picnics,  and  carps  need  to  be  included. 

A  recreation  program  recognizing  possibilities  in  these  seven 
fields  —  music,  play,  drama,  pageantry,  crafts,  reading,  and  nature  — 
and  incorporating  something  of  each  in  its  plan  will  go  far  in  making 
the  4r-H  members  of  the  club  happier  and  more  contented  young  people. 

ABECmSIOH  PBDGBAM  GIVES  TC  EHE  BUBAL  COMMUNITY 

In  what  ways  does  a  planned  recreation  program  contribute  to  a 
rural  community?  A  more  general  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  songs,  folk 
dances,  games,  and  customs  which  4— H  members  and  their  families  will  come 
to  know  will  contribute  greatly  to  a  folklore  or  rural  people.  The  whole 
community  will  become  more  conscious  of  the  romance  and  adventure  in  the 
development  of  its  own  and  other  sections  of  the  country.  This  apprecia- 
tion of  pioneer  heritages  and  old-country  customs  will  bring  about  under- 
standing and  good  will,  and  at  the  same  time  will  give  the  4r-H  members 
'  themselves  a  richer  cultural  background. 

A  planned  recreation  program  which  appeals  to  the  girls  and  boys 
creates  a  more  wholesome  environment  for  the  development  of  youth.  Plan- 
ned in  the  4-H  Club,  such  a  program  readies  back  into  the  home  and  out  in- 
to the  community  with  aids  for  better  living  for  all. 

4-H  members  who  have  been  shown  satisfactory  outlets  for  their  de- 
sires for  good  times  make  more  cooperative  members  of  a  family  group. 
Ideas  gleaned  from  the  club  program  are  carried  home,  and  before  long, 
gardening  has  become  a  family  hobby;  mother  becomes  a  partner  in  making 
and  operating  puppets;  or  dad  gives  some  experienced  advice  about  the 
4-H  boy's  woodwork  project.  More  provisions  are  made  for  home  recrea- 
tion, and  members  find  much  joy  in  individual  and  cooperative  recrea- 
tion in  the  home. 

Many  of  the  happy  memories  which  a  young  person  carries  away  from 
his  first  home  and  makes  a  part  of  the  home  which  he  later  establishes  are 
those  regarding  family  and  community  traditions.  The  festivities  of 
Christmas  Pve,  the  way  in  which  birthdays  are  celebrated,  the  harvest 
festival  at  the  church,  the  community^  participation  in  the  hanging  of 
May  baskets  —  these  are  a  few  of  the  traditions  a  planned  recreation 
program  recognizes  and  bailds  upon  in  any  community. 

Vfrien  the  recreational  needs  and  desires  of  a  community  are  met 
satisfactorily,  that  community  is  given  an  atmosphere  of  stability. 
This  is  acquired  through  a  recreational  program  serving  the  home,  the 
club,  and  the  community  in  a  way  that  helps  individuals  gear  their  liv- 
ing happily  with  that  of  their  families  and  their  rural  communities. 
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A  PECREATI01T  PROGRAM  GIVES  TO  THE  INDIVIIUAL  CLUB  MEMBER 

Skills 

In  order  to  justify  its  existence,  a  planned  recreation  program 
for  local "4— K  Clubs  should  contribute  measurably  to  the  growth  of  the 
individual  club  members.   It  does  this  in  various  ways,  one  of  which  is 
through  the  development  of  skills  —  physical,  mental,  social,  and  talent. 
It  is  neither  possible  nor  practical  to  classify  recreational  activities 
under  one  of  the  four  headings,  since  most  of  them  aid  in  the  development 
of  more  than  one  skill.  The  girl  and  boy  of  4— H  Club  age  have  already 
developed  numerous  physical  skills,  and  it  is  an'  excellent  time  to  ex- 
pand interests  in  sports  and  games  and  to  perfect  performance  in  those 
fields  previously  engaged  in.  It  is  important  for  the  young. person  to 
learn  how  to  play  numerous  games -and  also  to  work  toward  perfection  in 
one  or  two.  Being  able  to  play  a  good  game  of  tennis,  to  swim,  to  ride, 
or  to  dance  are  excellent  introduction  cards  into  the  groups  young  people 
want  to  enter  in  the  home  community,  or  when  they  leave  to  go  to  college 
or  to  seek  work  in  a  new  environment.  Mental  skills  often  go  hand  in 
hand  with  physical  development,  and  a  well-planned  recreation  program 
will  discourage  the  emphasizing  of  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
Learning  to  think  quickly  and  originally  can  be  accomplished  through  group 
games,  in  carrying  out  handicraft  projects,  and  through  numerous  other 
handicraft  activities.  Through  meeting  and  playing  together  and  partici- 
pating in  plays  and  skits,  4- H  members  learn  to  be  at  ease  in  a  group. 
These  are  some  of  the  best  ways  of  giving  young  people  poise  and  helping 
them  to  adjust  themselves  comfortably  into  groups  of  their  own  and  other 
ages.  Musical  and  artistic  talent  is  often  discovered  and  can  be  greatly 
encouraged  through  recreation. 

Self-expression 

There  is  probably  no  better  way  for  girls  or  boys  to  find  self- 
expression  than  through  some  phase  of  wholesome  recreation.  This  they 
must  do  in  order  to  be  happy  and  to  become  worth-while  citizens.  The 
shy,  retiring  club  member  may  find  a  satisfactory  way  of  expressing  her- 
self through  handicraft  or  participation  in  group  music.  At  the  same 
time  she  will  be  learning  to  find  her  place  in  other  types  of  activities 
and  developing  ability  in  them. 

Place  in  Family 

The  farm  family  still  has  many  advantages  in  opportunities  for 
working  and  playing  together.  A  recreation  progr'scn  which  encourages 
family  cooperation,  recognition  of  individual  talents  and  interests, 
and  personal  development  of  individual  members  has  done  much  to  foster 
and  strengthen  desirable  family  relationships. 

Place  .in  Community 

In  our  present-day  efforts  to  develop  rural  leadership  and  par- 
ticipation in  community  activities,  it  is  desirable  to  create  among 
young  people  the  ideal  of  community  service.  Recreational  activities 
offer  unlimited  opportunities  in  this  way.  Accepting  responsibility 
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for  recreational  features  at  community  meetings,  sharing  talent  of  vari— .. 
ous  kinds  with  friends  and  neighbors,  leading  games  and  folic  dances,  and 
group  singing  —  all  these  the  4-H  girl  and  "boy  can  do  for  their  rural 
communities.   In  addition  to  this  giving  of  their  abilities,  such  as 
helping  to  furnish  community  halls,  developing  community  libraries  or 
magazine  exchanges,  assisting  with  flooding  an  area  for  ice  skating,  or 
the  construction  of  an  outdoor  fireplace  for  community  use.  These  activ- 
ities encourage  the  ideal  of  community  service  and  develop  rural  leader- 
ship, and  at  the  same  time  the  girl  and  "boy  grow  through  giving  to  the 
community  of  vhich  they  are  a  part. 

Setting  Standards 

A  number  of  standards  can  "be  set  through  well-planned  recreational 
activities.  One  of  the  valuable  ones  is  the  setting  of  standards  of  taste 
for  types  of  recreation.  Girls  and  hoys  who  have  had  opportunities  to 
participate  in  wholesome  and  satisfying  recreation  have  some  "basis  for 
choosing  their  play  activities.  Standards  of  excellence  in  performance 
are  also  established  through  individual  and  group  participation  in  planned 
recreational  programs. 

Appreciation  of  Resources  at  Hand 

A  well-plenned  recreation  program  for  rural  girls  and  boys  helps 
them  to  appreciate  the  resources  which  they  have  at  hand.  Such  a  pro- 
gram will  open  their  hearts  to  a  whole  world  of  friends  in  nature,  open 
their  eyes  to  one  continuous  adventure  in  creating  with  their  hands,  and 
open  their  minds  to  numerous  possibilities  for  good  times  and  ways  of 
growing  in  their  farm  homes  and  rural  communities.   It  will  help  them 
see  more  of  beauty  in  farm  surroundings,  and  help  them  feel  more  deeply 
the  joys  of  an  abundant  life,  which  in  a  large  measure  they  must  create 
for  themselves. 

By  means  of  these  various  contributions,  the  planned  recreation 
program  does  much  to  develop  the  personalities  of  4-H  girls  and  boys. 
Through  self-expression  they  find  outlets  for  their  creative  energies, 
and  become  more  happily  adjusted  to  live  with  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  communities. 


WHAT  HAS  3E3L!  DOITS  FOH  RURAL  ESCHEAT  1017? 

Contribution  of  Ext  ens  ion  Service 

The  Extension  Service  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  development 
of  recreation  programs  in  rural  communities.  4-H  Clubs  have  taken  the 
lead  in  providing  recreational  opportunities  and  training  in  farm  areas. 
In  striving  to  reach  the  objectives  of  the  4-H  movement,  States,  coun- 
ties, and  local  club  organizations  have  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
recreation.  4-H  Club  programs  and  projects  lay  emphasis  on  using  re- 
sources at  hand  —  in  itself  a  real  aid  to  recreation.  4-H  Club  teach- 
ings help  farm  girls  and  boys  to  recognize  the  beauty  -of  their  farm  sur- 
roundings and  the  deep  values  in  living  on  the  land.  4-H  Clubs  furnish 
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opportunities  for  girls  and  boys  to  work  and  play  together  through  their 
projects,,  meetings,  tours,  camps,  and  other  activities.   Inmost  States 
there  are  planned  programs  of  a  cultural  value  included  in  club  activities, 
such  as  .music  and  drama  festivals,  music  appreciation  programs,  club  bands, 
orchestras  and  choruses,  traditional  ceremonies  for  initiation,  installation 
of  officers,  canpfire  lighting,  and  similar  occasions.  All  these  contribute 
to  the  recreation  program  by  enriching  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  young 
"people  in  the  community. 

This  4-H  Club  approach  to  recreation  is  fundamentally  sound  because 
it  recognizes  the  value  of  leisure-time  activities  as  providing  for  fun 
now  as  well  as  laying  the  foundation  for  a  lifetime  of  abundant  living. 

Growth  of  Extension  Recreation  Programs 

Daring  the  past  10  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  spread  of  interest 
in  recreation  on  the  part  of  extension  workers.  To  see  most  clearly  the 
general  trend  which  States  have  taken  in  this  regard  during  the  last  dec- 
ade, it  may  be  helpful  to  survey  the  development  in  one  State.  It  was  in 
February  1931  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  employed  its  first  full- 
time  recreation  specialist  as  a  member  of  the  extension  staff.  This  spe- 
cialist worked  largely  through  the  home  demonstration  agents  and  the  local 
leaders  of  homemaking  programs.  The  homemaking  recreation  program  largely 
emphasized  home  and  family  recreation,  activities  for  adolescents,  and  en- 
tertaining in  the  home,  with  some  attention  given  to  community  studies 
and  the  development  of  community  activities.  At  the  same  time  the  4-H 
program  included  music  appreciation,  conservation  and  nature  work,  and 
handicraft. 

A  steady  growth  of  interest  in  recreational  activities  and  an  in- 
creasing recognition  on  the  part  of  rural  people  themselves  of  the  re- 
creation needs  of  their  own  communities,  led  to  an  enlarged  extension 
program  in  that  field.   In  the  summer  of  1336  a  reorganization  created 
the  department  of  community  organization  and  recre-tion  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Extension  Service.  At  present  there  are  two  full-time  commun- 
ity organization  and  recreation  specialists  and  a  part-time  music  spe- 
cialist. Their  work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  both  4-H  Club  and 
home  economics  divisions. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  analyzing  needs  and  planning  programs 
are  in  themselves  teaching  devices,  and  the  extension  community  organ- 
ization and  recreation  project  is  set  up  by  the  local  people  themselves. 
According  to  the  1938 "annual  report  of  the  project,  ±El   "the  major  por- 
tion of  the  work  is  developed  through  meetings  and  conferences  with 
key  persons  of  leadership  in  the  local  communities."  At  meetings  of 
local  people,  with  extension  agents  and  specialists  present  as  consult- 
ants, community  needs  are  analyzed  and  goals  are  set  up  for  the  year. 

/2  Community  Organization  and  Recreation.  Lawrence  V.  LOy,  Ruth  Mc- 

Intire,  and  Lyle  R.  Ring,  Annual  narrative'  report,  Mass.  State  Col 
Ext...',  p.  1.  Amherst.  ;1933. 
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Music,  drama,  social  games,  folk  dancing,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  study, 
and  S2Dorts  were  the  recreational  activities  promoted  in  1938  through. 
leader  training,  demonstrations,  and  community  meetings. 

According  to  the  annual  narrative  reports  of  county  and  State 
extension  v/orkers,  the  recreational  activities  most  commonly  promoted  "by 
the  extension  program  are  music,  handicraft,  nature  activities,  and  so- 
cial games.  Sctension  recreation  programs  are  carried  on  in  local  clubs 
in  three  general  ways.  Actual  recreation  projects  are  carried  in  some 
States  with  enrollment  cards  and  participation  requirements  for  individual 
members  similar  to  those  in  the  nutrition,  baby-beef ,  or  cotton  projects. 
A  second  method  of  presenting  recreation  material  is  as  a  regular  program 
activity.  In  these  States  recreation  activities  are  carried  on  by  club 
members  enrolled  in  other  projects.  A  yearly  plan  for  such  activities  is 
followed,  and  a  definite  contribution  toward  the  program  is  made  at  each 
clue  meeting.  Still  a  third  way  of  including  recreation  in  the  local  club 
program  is  to  draw  upon  recreational  helps  of  State  specialists,  but  not  to 
follow  any  regular  plan  of  presentation. 

Practically  all  States  have  some  recreational  material  available 
for  distribution,  although  several  do  not  have  specialists  available  for 
help  in  the  field. 

2xcerpts  from  the  annual  reports  of  extension  workers  in  many 
States  tell  the  gratifying  story  of  what  planned  recreation  is  meaning  to 
rural  girls  and  boys.  A  4-H  Club  leader  in  Hew  York  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"You  can't  realize  how  much  recreation  has  meant  to  the  people  of  this 
village.   Cur  parties  which  used  to  be  spent  in  idle  talk  and  inactivity 
have  this  year  come  to  life.  People  of  all  ages  play  together  ~  even 
some  over  80.  And  many  of  them  had  forgotten  how." 

A  Hew  Zianpshire  leader  reports  that  since  she  lias  included  a  plan- 
ned recreation  feature  for  each  club  meeting  "we  are  getting  larger,  more 
enthusiastic  attendance,  and  everyone  is  much  happier." 

An  Iowa  county  agent  tells  the  story  of  a  local  4-H  bojrs'  chorus 
where  interest  and  loyalty  ran  so  high  that  13  of. the  15  original  members 
who  attended  the  first  practice  met  with  the  group  regularly  throughout 
the  whole  year.  The  Iowa  4-H  girls'  club  leader  indicates  the  widespread 
interest  of  Iowa  girls  in  music  by  reporting  the  following  for  1937:  98 
county-wide  song  festivals  and  music  recognition  tests,  17  club  orches- 
tras, 172  club  choruses,  49  club  quartets,  14  county- wide  choruses,  5 
county-wide  bands,  3  county  orchestras,  and  a  county  sextette. 

The  State  club  leader  of  Minnesota  tells  of  the  spread  of  music 
appreciation  from  the  club  meeting  to  the  farm  home.  In  one  local  club 
a  music-appreciation  committee  kept  itself  informed  on  special  operas, 
symphony  programs,  and  music— appreciation  hours  broadcast  over  the  radio. 
Shortly  before  each  program  they  would  call  the  other  club  members  to 
remind  them  and  their  families  so  all  could  enjoy  the  broadcast. 
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A  hone  demonstration  agent  in  Georgia  •wrote  regarding  one  club 
which  participated  in  a  district  recreational  contest.  "This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  their  lives,  even  though  they  were  placed  in 
the  red-ribbon  group.  What  difference  did  it  make,  for  they  had  won 
first 'place  with  themselves.  Eiey  had  discovered  a  good  time  in  their 
o\m  neighborhood  without  cost  or  price,  with  a  rich  re\tfard  of  self-con- 
fidence and  respect  which  comes  to  those  who  realize  that  they  have  tal- 
ent and  ability  to  entertain  themselves.  The  getting  together  in  itself 
has  changed  the  attitude  and  the  appreciation  of  the  entire  community." 

Contributions  of  Other  Agencies  to  Rural  Recreation 

In  1927  the  Federal  Extension  Service  and  the  State  colleges  of 
Agriculture  established  cooperative  rural  recreation  leadership  training 
with  the  National  Recreation  Association  and  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau..  During  the  succeeding  10  jrears,  every  State  in  the  Nation  had 
been  served  through  training  institutes  conducted  by  these  agencies. 

This  cooperative  endeavor  has  been  important  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Approximately  80  percent  of  the  States  have  full-time  or  part-time  re- 
creation workers  as  members  of  State  extension  staffs.  Thousands  of  farm 
men  and  women  have  been  trained  to  conduct  recreational  work. 

But  of  greater  significance  than  the  number  of  workers  employed 
and  trained  in  recreational  lines  is  the  fact  that  this  cooperative  en- 
deavor lias  helped  extension  workers  everywhere  to  recognize  the  funda- 
mental place  of  recreation  in  all  work  with  rural  people,  .young  and  old, 
in  building  mental  and  physical  health  and  adding  to  the  joy  of  rural 
living. 

One  of  the  important  contributions  to  the  training  of  rural  re- 
creation leaders  has  been  the  organization  of  workshops  for  such  train- 
ing. These  have  been  of  particular  importance  in  the  Middle  west. 
Among  the  earliest  was  the  camp  at  Valdenwoods,  Mich.  A  number  of 
States  sent  representatives  to  this  camp,  and  a  splendid  philosophy  of 
rural  recreation  as  well  as  actual  leadership  training  resulted  from  the 
program  conducted  there.  This  particular  camp  is  210  longer  in  existence. 
However,  several  of  the  States  which  participated  in  it  have  broken  up 
into  State  groups  and  are  carrying  their  own  programs,  and  the  philosophy 
and  methods  which  grew  out  of  Waldenwoods  are  definite  parts  of  these 
present-day  recreation  training  camps  which  are  growing  in  popularity  in 
the  Middle  west. 

A  somewhat  similar  development  in  recreation  training  has  been 
the  Southwide  Leisure  Time  Conference  held  annually  in. Nashville,  Tenn. 
The  conference  is  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  various  agencies  who 
are  interested  in  the  field  of  recreation  —  government  workers,  county 
extension  agents,  Girl  Scouts,  3oy  Scouts,  Y.W.C.A.,  Y.M.C.A.,  church 
organizations,  and  others.   3.  0.  Harbin,  chairman  of  the  conference, 
has  expressed  his  belief  that  this  training  school  has  meant  a  great  cfeal 
in  the  development  of  recreation  in  the  South. 
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In  some  areas  the  rural  church,  has  "been  of  great  importance  in 
meeting  the  recreational  needs  of  the  community.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  having  physical  facilities  for  group  gatherings,  and  already  has  an 
established  position  in  the  community.  However,  it  often  lacks  trained 
leadership,  and  too  many  times  its  program  does  not  meet  the  interests 
of  the  young  people. 

Sural  and  consolidated  schools  have  also  made  definite  contri- 
butions to  rural  recreation.  There  are  three  logical  approaches  which 
the  schools  may  have  to  the  recreation  problem:  The  physical  facilities  - 
place  to  meet  and  equipment;  trained  personnel  who  can  contribute  much 
in  leadership  and  leadership  training;  and  especially  important  in  this 
work,  the  community-service  ideal.  Thus  far  the  school  has  placed  most 
of  its  emphasis  on  training  teams  and  developing  specialized  groups. 

The  Vf.P.A.  and  IT.Y.A.  are  Government  agencies  which  have  recreation 
programs  serving  the  rural  youth  of  a  few  areas.  In  a  limited  number 
of  States  cooperative  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Extension 
Service  so  that  recreation  specialists  with  these  agencies  are  used  to 
train  rural  local  leaders  and  4-H  Club  members. 

The  studies  of  the  American  Youth  Hommission  have  also  been  val- 
uable in  emphasizing  again  the  need  for  more  adequate  rural  recreation. 

ERMDS  II!  KECRBAEIOH  PROGRAMS 

There  are  five  definite  trends  in  rural  recreation  programs  which 
have  been  discernible  in  recent  years.  One  of  the  early  ones  was  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  festivals  rather  than  on  tournaments  and  contests. 
Play,  music,  drama,  and  folk  festivals  have  all  found  their  places  in 
rural  recreation.  The  accompanying  shift  in  emphasi-:  has  been  from 
competition  to  joy  in  participation  and  perfection  of  performance. 

A  second  apparent  trend  has  been  toward  group  recreation  and  home 
pla3r  rather  than  placing  all  the  emphasis  on  team  games.  In  many  rural 
areas  other  provisions  for  group  games  and  stimulated  interest  in  home 
play  have  supplemented  the  baseball  or  kitten  ball  game  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  the  only  recognized  form  of  recreation.  Humorous  articles  on 
home-made  fun  in  magazines  with  a  large  rural  circulation,  evenings  de- 
voted to  game  parties  for  both  young  people  and  adults,  increased  inter- 
est in  folk  games,  and  extension  recreation  materials  for  both  group 
games  and  home  play  are  all  indications  of  this  shift  in  emphasis. 

A  third  trend  has  been  an  increased  recognition  on  the  part  of 
rural  people  that  self-directed  recreation  is  a  part  of  good  living. 

Puiral  people  are  beginning  to  see  more  and  more  the  inherent 
value  of  recreational  activities  in  teaching  girls  and  boys  to  live. 
They  are  recognizing  that  here  are  opportunities  for  opening  young 
eyes  to.  see  the  beauty  in  the  commonplace  and  the  everyday,  in  opening 
young  hearts  to  the  joyousness  of  creative  living,  in  exposing  young 
minds  and  bodies  to  healthful,  zestful  influences  for  unlimited 
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development  mentally  and  physically. 

Another  trend  which"  can  "be  distinguished  in  rural  recreation  pro- 
grams is  the  tendency  to  participate  in  numerous  cultural  activities 
just  for  the  personal  joy  and  satisfaction  the  individual  may  experience, 
with  no  emphasis  on  tournaments,  contests,  or  festivals.  A  splendid 
example  of  this  trend  can  he  observed  in  a  State  such  as  Iowa  where  a 
long-time  music-appreciation  and  participation  program  has  "been  in  ef- 
fect through  the  Extension  Service.  Hundreds  of  farm  girls  and  their 
families  in  that  State  feel  "beautiful  musical  masterpieces  their  very 
own  when  they  hear  them  performed  on  a  radio  program  simply  "because  they 
have  come  to  know  and  love  them, 

A  fifth  trend  is  the  increased  enthusiasm  in  home-produced  recre- 
ation to  supplement  and  oftentimes  replace  commercial  recreation.  Eol- 
lowing  a  study  of  arts  programs  in  agricultural  extension  work  in  eight 
States,  Marjorie  Patten  (15,  pp.  4-5)  makes  this  statement  which  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  this  trend  in  recreation:  "We  are  accustomed  to 
hearing  the  voices  of  the  little  theater  groups  in  cities  and  larger 
towns;  vacationing  America  has  long  "been  entertained  in  excellent  fash- 
ion ^o'j   the  professional  and  semiprofessional  groups  of  actors,  dancers, 
and  musicians  who  move  from  cities  to  summer  resorts  annually.  We  are 
not  so  accustomed  to  the  new  voices  now  malting  themselves  heard  from  the 
plains,  the  prairies,  and  the  mining  communities,  and  from  little  re- 
mote places  in  the  mountains.  They  are  mailing  themselves  heard  from  the 
tall  corn,  from  the  wheat  fields,  the  sugar-heet  fields  —  yes,  even 
from  the  Dust  Bowl. 

. "These  voices  have  nothing  in  them  of  the  commercial.  They  are 
the  voices  of  men  and  women  who  have  struggled  through  drought,  thaw, 
drifts,  impassable  roads,  dust  and  hail  storms;  who  have  fought  grass- 
hoppers, chinch  bugs,  and  rust. 

"'.Tien  one  has  listened  to  a  700-voice  chorus  of  farm  folk  in 
loxta.   singing  Cadman1  s  Marching  Through  the  Clouds  with  C-od,  when  one 
has  found  that  literally  hundreds  of  one-act  plays  are  "being  produced 

in  isolated  little  communities  in  Wisconsin;  when  one  has  danced 

the  cserebogar  in  a  cold  little  Grange  hall  far  from  any  center,  to 
which  more  than  200  families  traveled  many  miles,  then  one  be- 
comes vitally  aware  that  here  is  something  new  under  the  American  sun, 
a  program  full  of  romance,  adventure,  and  challenge,  something  new,  but 
of  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  marked  the  early  pioneer  days." 


SUC-G-ESTED  RECREATION  ACTIVITIES 

Music 

Music  is  one  of  the  recreation  activities  which  individuals  and 
clubs  will  want  to  utilize  throughout  the  whole  year.  Possibilities 
for  its  u.se  are  almost  unlimited,  and  what  activities  a  group  or  indi- 
vidual club  memhers  choose  will  depend  largely  on  how  much  musical  back- 
ground they  have  had. 
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Here  are  some  Suggestions: 

Music  Ap-or  eclat  Jon 

1.  If  your  State  has  a  planned  music-appreciation  program,  enter 
into  it  with  the  idea  of  getting  all  the  en j  oyr.ient  ■  you  can  from  it. 
Take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  suggested  in  reading  or  listening 

to  the  radio  to  learn  more  about  the  selections  and  their  composers. 

If  your  State  has  no  planned  music-appreciation  program,  why  not 
have  the  club  group  or  members  who  are  interested  in  such  an  activity 
select  8  or  10  selections  you  would  like  to  make  your  very  own?  Learn 
about  the  life  of  the  composer  and  how  he  came  to  write  the  selection 
"ou  have  chosen.  Listen  to  the  story  the  music  seems  to  tell  and  see  if 
you  can  recognize  it  when  you  hear  it  played  "by  different  instruments. 
Dramatize  the  selection  for  a  local  club  or  community  meeting. 

2.  Make  a  "musical  heritage"  scrapbook.  As  soon  as  you  become 
familiar  enough  with  a  lovely  melody  to  recognize  the  selection  by  name, 
make  a  place  for  it  in  your  scrapbook.   Include  clippings  you  may  find 
that  relate  to  the  composition  or  the  composer.  Write  any -interesting 
facts  about  the  selection  so  you  will  have  a  brief  sketch  of  the  story. 
Clip  pictures  which  show  the  setting  of  the  music.  In  some  instances 
you  may  find  a  poem  which  definitely  suggests  that  composition  to  you, 
and,  of  course,  you  would  want  to  put  a  copy  of  it  in  the  scrapbook. 
Leave  space  for  your  "heritage"  from  each  selection  to  grow.  The  fol- 
lowing are  selections  you  may  want  to  include  in  your  scrapbook: 

1.  Santa  Lucia  —  ITeapolitan  Polk  Song 

2.  Traumerei  —  Robert  Schumann 

3.  Cradle  Song  —  Johannes  Brahms 

4.  Pomp  and  Circumstance  —  Edward  Slgar 

5.  Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me  —  Anton  Dvorak 

6.  Minuet  in  3-  —  Beethoven 

7.  Dance  of  the  Hours  from  La  Gicconda  —  Ponchielli 

8.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King  —  Edvard  Grieg 

9.  Plight  of  the  Bumblebee  —  Rimsky-Earsakow 

10.  Prom  the  Land  of  the  Sky-Blue  Water  —  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman 

11.  Stars  and  Stripes  Porever  —  John  Philip  Sousa 

12.  Silent  Might  —  Pranz  Gruber 

13.  To  a  Wild  Rose  —  MacDowell 

14.  Deep  River  —  llegro  Spiritual 

15.  The  Little  Brown  Church  —  William  S.  Pitts. 

3.  Learn  all  you  can  about  the  songs  people  have  sung  as  a  de- 
finite aid  in  their  work.  These  will  include  songs  sung  while  grinding 
grain,  picking  or  chopping  corn,  spinning  cloth,  makeing  lace,  and  many 
harvest,  hunting,  and  threshing  songs.  These  may  be  selections  like 
Song  of  the  Volga  Boatmen  which  men  have  sung  to  make  heavy  burdens 
lighter. 
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4.  Become  familiar  with  the  music-appreciation  hours  which  are 
"broadcast  over  the  radio.  When  you  hear  the  story  of  a  selection,  and 
hear  it  played,  try  to  remember  the  melody  so  you  will  recognize  it  when 
you  hear  it  played  again.  Follow  the  ITational  4~H  Club  Music  Apprecia- 
tion Hour  on  the  regular  Farm  and  Eome  Hour  Program  the  first  Saturday 
of  every  month. 

5.  Go  adventuring  with  a  symphony  orchestral  Many  of  us  have 
never  seen  a  symphony,  "but  radios  and  phonograph  records  "bring  "beautiful 
symphonies  into  our  homes  and  our  4-H  Club  meetings.  Do  you  know  what 
instruments  make  up  the  symphony?  Why  not  learn  to  identify  them  "by  find- 
ing pictures  of  them,  learning  to  distinguish  them  \7hen  you  hear  them, 
and  knowing  where  the  musicians  who  play  them  will  "be  seated. 

Mus ic  Participation 

1.  Organize  a  4— H  Club  chorus.  Learn  to  sing  well  some  of  the 
favorite  4-H  songs  such  as  Dreaming,  A  Ploughing  Song,  Field  Song,  Sing 
Your  Way  Home,  and  Come  to  the  Pair.  Set  apart  some  time  at  each  4— H 
meeting  for  singing.  Add  a  new  number  to  your  song  vocabulary  every  few 

months . 

Do  not  "be  discouraged  if  you  seem  to  make  slow  progress.  But  do 
not  lower  your  standards.  Work  for  true  tones  and  lovely  interpretations, 
and  always  select  numbers  you  are  really  proud  to  present. 

Use  your  club  chorus  for  special  program  numbers  for  community 
meetings.  Work  up  a  group  of  Easter  carols,  and  offer  to  sing  at  the  sun- 
rise services  of  your  church  young  people's  group,.  Of  course-,  you  will 
want  to  go  caroling  at  Christmas.  At  another  season  of  the  year  why  not 
spend  your  time  w.-.i-iing  up  a  group  of  spirituals,  and  have  a  ''spiritual 
sing"  at  a  communr'ty  meeting?  Present  the  special  nunbsrs  you  have  pre- 
pared, then  lead  the  audience  in  familiar  spirituals  they  would  enjoy 
singing  with  you.  You  might  prefer  doing  a  Stephen  C.  Foster  program 
in  a  similar  way. 

If  you  are  located  in  a  community  where  there  are  foreign-born 
groups,  try  sponsoring  a  special  music  program  with  representative  num- 
bers by  each  group. 

2.  Dramatize  songs.  All  kinds  of  interesting  effects  can  be  ob- 
tained by  combining  singing,  acting,  costuming,  and  simple  lighting. 
Perhaps  one  of  your  members  can  tell  the  story  of  the  song  as  a  group 
acts  it  out  and  ^ro-uh^r  group  hums  the  melody.  Make  use  of  a  phonograph 
to  play  symphonies  and  instrumental  numbers.  Elaborate  costuming  is  not 
necessary— only  enough  to  give  the  effect  which  you  desire. 

The  real  joy  of  dramatizing  music  is  in  the  planning  itself,  so 
use  your  own  ideas.  Talk  it  over  at  a  club  meeting  and  pool  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  group.  Do  not  deny  yourself  the  fun  just  because  you 
do  not  have  elaborate  facilities;  everyone  enjoys  pretending  anyway. 

To  give  you  an  example  of  what  may  be  done:  Dramatize  The 
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Venetian  Love  Song  by  Sthelbert  Kevin.  Delegate  one  of  your  members 
with  a  good  speaking  voice  to  tell  something  of  the  life  of  Kevin  and 
a  bit  of  the  story  of  Hie  Venetian  love  Song.  Shis  description  would 
be  only  a  few  minutes  in  length,  but  it  establishes  an  atmosphere  for 
the  song.  As  the  story  is  finished,  the  curtains  open  slowly  to  show 
a  boating  scene.  Two  members  dressed  in  white,  form  each  boat.  Sit 
on  the  floor  facing  each  other  with  your  feet  touching  as  they  are  out- 
stretched in  front  of  ycu— and  about  2  feet  apart.  On  the  side  toward 
the  audience,  hold  a  strip  of  cloth  or  paper  to  represent  the  side  of 
the  boat.  The  cloth  conceals  the  people  holding  it.   In  each  boat  sits 
or  stands  a  gallant  Venetian  lover,  guiding  the  boat  with  a  single  oar 
which  can  be  improvised  oy   the  club  members.   Sitting  in  each  boat  is  a 
lovely  maiden  to  whom  her  lover  sings.  A  phonograph  plays  the  selection, 
the  men  emphasizing  the  rhythm  as  they  ply  their  oars.  The  number  of 
boats  will  depend  on  the  size  of  your  stage;  three  or  four  is  a  desir- 
able  ntmber. 

Simple  dramatizations  of  such  songs  as  Lullaby  ~by   Brahms  can  be 
very  effective  with  the  chorus  grouped  arcmd  one  club  member  rocking 
her  little  brother  or  sister. 

3.  ?or  group  recreation  there  is  nothing  that  is  easier  to  do  or 
more  fun  than  playing  folk  games.  Althorgn  a  phonograph  with  records  of 
the  music  is  an  aid,  it  is  not  a  necessity.  Many  singing  games  can  be 
played  without  accompaniment. 

If  the  group  is  composed  of  all  boys  or  all  girls,  furnish  half 
the  group  with  colored  arm  bands  to  distinguish  them  as  boys,  or  simpler 
yet,  have  one-half  tie  their  handkerchiefs  around  their  wrists. 

She  chief  objective  of  folk  games  is  to  have  a  good  time,  so  what- 
ever the  game,  a  smile  is  always  included  in  the  directions. 

Have  you  ever  invited  your  parents  to  play  folic  games  with  you, 
4-H  members?  You  may  be  surprised  at  the  way  they  will  enter  into  the 
fun.  Try  the  Virginia  Heel,  Captain  Jinks,  or  Green  Sleeves  for  an 
opening  game. 

One  precaution!  Be  sure  the  leader  knows  the  game  perfectly.  If 
she  is  conducting  several  games,  it  might  be  wise  to  list  the  steps  of 
each  on  a  card  so  she  can  quickly  refer  to  it. 

4.  If  there  is  a  club  member  who  plays  an  instrument,  make  use 
of  her  or  him  in  community  programs.  If  there  are  several  of  you  in  one 
club  who  play  instruments,  organize  a  small  orchestra,  string  group,  or 
other  combination.   3e  guided  by  the  same  standards  as  for  a  4~E  singing 
group.  Choose  numbers  you  will  be  really  proud  to  present,  and  work  for 
perfection  in  presentation  although  it  may  be  only  a  simple  number. 
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Play 

So  much  material  is  available  on  games  of  all  kinds  that  very 
few  suggestions  are  given  here. 

Here  are  some  hints  for  leaders  of  games: 

1.  3e  enthusiastic  about  the  games  you  present!  If  you  do 
not  have  a  good  time;  no  one  else  will. 

2.  Know  definitely  your  plan  of  games.  List  them  on  a  card, 
and  outline  any  difficult  instructions.  Avoid  long  explanations,  but 
tell  the  players  how  to  proceed. 

3.  Prepare  for  more  games  than  you  will  need.  If  a  game  seems 
to  drag,  change  to  a  new  one. 

4.  Utilize  various  types  of  games  as  the  crowd,  place,  equip- 
ment, and  time  permit. 

Have  vou  played  these  games? 

Fire  _in  the  mountain 

All  the  players  except  one  form  a  double  circle  facing  inward, 
each  in  the  outer  circle  standing  directly  behind  his  partner.  The  extra 
player,  who  is  "It"  stands  in  the  center.  When  he  calls  "Fire,  in  the 
Mountain!  Run,  men,  run!"  the  players  in  the  outside  circle  clap  their 
hands.  When  "It"  stops  clapping,  he  and  the  inside  players  are  each  to 
try  to  get  in  front  of  an  outside  player.  The  player  left  out  becomes 
"It"  for  the  next  time. 

Proverbs 

A  player  leaves  the  room  while .the  group  selects  a  proverb.  When 
he  returns,  he  asks  any  questions  he  pleases.  In  their  replies  the  play- 
ers must  use  at  least  one  word  of  a  proverb.  The  player  who  asks  the 
questions  tries  to  select  the  significant  word  in  each  answer  until  he 
can  guess  the  proverb  chosen.  The  person  who  gave  the  first  clue  to 
the  proverb  is  the  next  to  leave  the  room. 

Grand  march 

1.  Players  fall  into  single  file  and  march  down  the  center  of 
the  hall. 

2.  Separate,  going  alternately  to  the  left  and  right. 

3.  Meet  at  the  foot  of  the  hall  and  come  up  in  pairs. 

4.  Pirst  couple  to  left  and  second  to  right,  third  couple,  left, 
etc. 

5.  Come  up  in  fours. 

a.  Three  and  one  -  Up  to  the  center  in  fours;  separate, 
three  to  the  left  and  one  to  the  right.  A  single  line  on  the  right  and 
a  triple  line  on  the  left,  march  around  the  hall  until  they  meet  again, 
when  they  come  up  to  the  center  in  fours. 

b.  Separate,  three  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left,  and 
march  around  the  room  as  above,  coming  back  in  fours. 
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c.  Arches  -  March  up  the  center  in  fours.  Separate  in  twos, 
the  two  on  the  right  going  to  the  right  and  the  two  on  the  left  going 

to  the  left.  When  the  lines  meet  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall,  the  couples 
on  the  left  form  an  arch  by  holding  inside  hands  clasped  high  in  the  air, 
while  the  right  hand  line  passes  under.  Both  lines  march  continually, 
meeting  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall.  'The  line  on  the  right  forms  an 
arch  and  the  left  hand  line  passes  under  it.  The  lines  meet  again,  com- 
ing up  in  fours. 

d.  Bridge  of  smiles  -  March  up  the  center  in  fours,  separate 
and  march  in  twos,  two  to  the  right  and  two  to  the  left.  Upon  marching 
half  way  down  the  hall,  the  first  couple  in  each  line  forma  a  "bridge; 
the  second  couple  passes  under  and  forms  a  "bridge  "beside  the  first.  The 
third  couple  passes  under  the  first  two  and  forr.s  a  "bridge  "beside  the 
second  couple,  etc.  As  soon  as  the  last  couple  in  each  line  has  gone 
under  the  bridge,  the  original  leading  couple  (now  the  last)  drops  hands 
and  goes  under  the  "bridge,  the  second,  third,  and  others  following  in 
order.  The  line  continues  until  meeting  the  opposite  line,  when  they 
come  up  the  center  in  fours. 

Magic  "ball 

Divide  group  into  three  or  four  units  and  place  them  all  in  one 
group  "behind  a  line  which,  represents  onp  ::de  of  a  river.  Leader  throws 
"ball  into  midst  of  group;  person  who  catches  it  may  cross  the  river  in 
safety.  She  then  throws  it  across  to  the  group,  attempting  to  get  it 
to  one  of  her  own  unit ,  who  then  crosses  with  the  magic  "ball.  The  unit 
which  succeeds  in  getting  all  of  its  members  across  first  wins  the  game. 
If  the  ball  goes  cut  of  "bounds  or  into  the  river  it  is  recovered  "by  the 
leader  and  put  into  play  as  at  first. 

Clothes-pin  relay  (Equipment  -  15  clothespins  per  team) 

Form  relay  teams  of  not  more  than  10  players  each.  The "captain 
of  each  team  holds  15  pins.  At  the  signal  to  start,  he  puts  all  of  them 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  player  next  to  him.  This  one  must  pick 
tllem  up  and  put  them  in  front  of  the  one  next  to  himc  Each  player  must 
have  all  the  clothespins  in  his  hands  "before  he  can  lay  them  in  front 
of  his  neighbor.  The  side  that  can  first  pass  them  down  its  line  and 
back  to  its  leader  wins. 

Pin-hole  pictures 

Place  in  a  pile  as  many  sheets  of  paper  as  there  are  players. 
Scatter  a  dozen  grains  of  rice  or  wheat,  whatever  you  may  have  handy, 
on  the  top  sheet.  Where  these  grains  fall  prick  holes  through  the 
pile  of  papers  with  a  darning  needle  or  a  hat  pin.  The  papers  are  dis- 
tributed, and  each  player  draws  any  figure  he  can  think  of  in  which  all 
the  dots,  but  no  more,  are  used  in  making  the  main  outline.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  pin  holes  is  the  same  on  each  paper,  but  there  will  be  much 
variety  and  many  surprises  in  the  finished  pictures. 
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Dramatics 

There  is  a  large  variety  of  recreation  possibilities  of  a  dramatic 
nature.  These  activities  give  splendid  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  poise  and  self-confidence.  And  such  good  times  they  afford  everyone 
who  participates  from  the  leading  lady  to  the  club  members  -who  manipulate 
the  lights  and  hold  the  prompters  hooks  I 

It  is  much  more  satisfying  to  present  a  simple  play  well  than  it 
is  to  attempt  something  too  difficult,  or  elaborate  for  your  group. 

Choose  a  play  with  these  things  in  mind. 

1.  It  is  usually  easier  to  prepare  a  play  with  a  comparatively 
small  cast.    .  . 

2.  The  settings  and  costumes  required  should  be  considered. 

3.  Is  it  the  type  of  play  your  group  will  really  be  proud 
to  present?  In  an  extension  publication  of  a  List  of  Plays  put  out  "by 
the  Department  of  Eural  Social  Organization,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  at  Cornell  University,  the  following  four  quotations  are 
given  for  amateur  groups  selecting  a  play  for  production.  They  are  ex- 
cellent guides  for  you. 

a.  "The  caliber  of  the  plays  you  choose  will  eventually  measure 
the  response."  Florence  3.  Wilbur. 

b.  "Nothing  is  too  good  for  amateurs,  although  it  may  he  too 
difficult."  Professor  A.  M.  Drummond. 

c.  "An  idea  to  banish  as  quickly  as  possible  is  that  a  poor, 
stupid,  tawdry  play  is  easier  to  act  than  a  good  one,  or  that  it  is  more 
fun,  either  for  you  or  your  audience."  Walter  Prichard  Eaton. 

d.  "Do  not  select  ?/our  pieces  from  among  the  mass  of  silly  plays 
that  are  too  often  lumped  together  as  fit  only  for  amateurs  I"  Barrett 
E.  Clarke. 

4.  Does  it  allow  for  originality  and  opportunity  for  clever 
act  ing? 

Following  is  a  list  of  some  publishers  who  furnish  catalogues  on 
request:  Walter  H.  Baker  Company,  178  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Dramatic  Publishing  Company,  59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111.; 
Fitzgerald  Publishing  Company,  14  East  38th  Street,  Eew  York  City;  Samuel 
French,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City;  Longman,  Green  and  Company, 
114  Fifth  Avenue,  Few  York  City;  and  D.  Applet  on  Century  Company,  35 
West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Other  groups  from  which  plays  can  be 
obtained  are:  National  Dairy  Council,  111  North  Canal  Street,  Chicago, 
111.;  and  the  National  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club-  Work,  56  East 
Congress  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  following  are  a  few  suggestions  for  dramatic  productions  for 
your  club: 

1.  Sauce  for  the  Goslings.  Slgine  Warren.  3  m,  4  f.  1  act.  A 
father,  mother,  and  grandmother. in  a  desperate  effort  to  correct  the 
speech  of  their,  young  son  and  daughter,  decide  to  give  them  their  own 
medicine  by  adopting  slang  on  the  occasion  of  an  important  visit  from  a 
college  chum  of  Bob's.  Samuel  French. 
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2.  Six  Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil.  Stuart  Walker.  11 
characters.  1  act.  Royalty  permission.  The  "boy  remains  at  home  from 
the  "beheading  and  is  able  to  save  the  Queen.  Appleton  Century. 

3.  The  Heritage,  Jack  Stuart  Knapp.  3  m,  2  f.   1  act.  Pike 
Peters  leaves  his  son,  Jimmy,  in  care  of  Dad  and  Mother  Broun  when  he 
goes  to  war.  Word  comes  of  Pike's  heroic  death,  and  the  story  "becomes 
Jimmy's  heritage.  Jimmy  returns  from  college.  Dad,  Mother i  and  Lucy, 
his  sweetheart,  plan  for  a  life  together  on  the  farm.  Dad  offers  Jimmy 
a  half-interest  in  the  farm.  Jirmy  has  a  job  in  the  city,  "but  Pike  has 
another  heritage  for  his  son,  and  how  it  changes  Jimmy's  decision  forms 
a  dramatic  ending.  Good  for  rural  groups.  Samuel  Prench. 

4.  The  Minuet.  Louis  IT.  Parker.  2  m,  If,  1  act.   $10  royalty. 
A  poetic  drama  of  the  days  of  the  Prench  Revolution.  Samuel  Prench. 

5.  Maker  of  Dreams.  Olipman  Downs.  2  m,  and  If,  or  all  women. 
1  act.  Rdyalty  $8.  Romantic  fantasy.  Pierrot  looking  for  love  finds 
it. all  at  his  own  doorstep.  Samuel  Prench, 

6.  About  Candle-Light  Tine.  Dorothy  C.  Allan.  3  m,  4  f,  1  act. 
Ho  royalty.  A  modern  ITellie  Custis  bridges  the  gap  to  the  past  and 
communes  with  the  kindly  and  fatherly  George  Washington  on  the  eve  of 
her  marriage.  Pitzgerald. 

7.  Elmer.  Beatrice  H.  McNeil.  3  m,  6  f.  1  act.  ilo  royalty. 
Poor  Elmer  is  at  that  awful  age  of  adolescence,  "but  he  does  a  good  turn. 
Good  play  for  young  people.  Baker. 

8.  Grass  is  Always  Greener.  Gertrude  Allen.  4  m,  3  f.  1  act. 
The  family  think  they  want  to  leave  the  farm  and  move  to  town  until  the 
time  comes  to  sign  the  deed.  A  comedy.  Royalty  free  upon  purchase  of 
necessary  copies.  3aker. 

9.  Grandma  Pulls  the  String.  Edith  Barnard  Delano  and  David 
Carl.   1  m,  5  g.   1  act.  Royalty  $10.  The  whole  family  has  ideas 
about  the  proper  way  to  propose,  and  William  tries  to  follow  all  the 
advice.  Baker. 

10.  Hot  Quite  Such  a  Goose.  Elizabeth  Gale.  2  m,  3  f.  1  act. 
Ho  royalty.  A  simple  little  play  suitable  for  young  people.  Baker. 

11.  Winnin1  Pa.  3  m,  4  f,  and  extra  boys.  1  act.  Ho  royalty. 
Pa  is  finally  cc ivinced  that  the  4-H  Club  is  worth  while  for  his  child- 
ren. Hational  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work. 

The  following  are  suggested  nonroyalty  health  acts  available 
from  the  Hational  Dairy  Council. 

12.  A  Burglar  in  the  House.  3m,  4  f .  The  jewels  of  health 
are  stolen  from  a  sick  family  and  are  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
robust  hired  man. 
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13.  Dolly  Madison  Entertains.  Pantomime  and  minuet-.  One  speaking 
part.  Takes  you  "back  to  the  White  House  in  1811  when  Dolly  entertained  and 
first  served  ice  cream. 

14.  Health  Circus.  4  main  characters,  11  or  more  boys  for  stunts. 
Story  of  a  frail  boy  who  cannot  go  to  the  circus  and  cannot  play  games 
with  the  other  boys.  A  clown  comes  from  the  circus  and  brings  a  real 
circus  to  Joe.  Tumbling  acts,  pyramids,  and  stunts  follow. 

15.  The  Yarn  of  Creamy  Loo  Tavern.  One  speaking  part  and  a 
group  of  sailors.  A  lively  story  wherein  pirates1  treasure  of  good 
nutrition  is  found. 

Living  pictures 

An  interesting  type  of  dramatics  to  include  in  your  club  program 
is  the  posing  of  living  pictures.  There  are  numerous  possibilities  of 
reproducing  famous  works  of  art,  and  such  an  activity  is  a  great  deal 
of  fun.  Study  some  pictures  and  decide  on  ones  which  have  possibilities 
for  reproducing.  If  each  participant  can  have  a  small  copy  of  the  pic- 
ture, it  is  a  great  help.   These  small  pictures  can  be  obtained  from  any 
art  publishing  house  for  a  few  cents.  A  large  square  frame  wrapped  in 
paper  or  painted  to  represent  a  picture  frame  is  desirable  but  not  a 
necessity.  A  program  of  posed  pictures  can  be  given  in  a  large  living 
room  if  no  stage  is  available. 

Following  are  some  suggestions  of  paintings  which  you  might  re- 
produce as  living  pictures:   Song  of  the  Lark  -  Breton;  Age  of  Innocence 

-  Reynolds;  Feeding  Her  Birds  -  Millet;  The  Angelus  -  Millet;  The  Gleaners 

-  Millet;  Blue  Boy  -  Gainsborough;  The  Torn  Hat  -  Sully;  Whistler's  Mother 

-  Whistler. 

Choral  speaking 

Choral  speech  is  to  speaking  what  a  chorus  is  to  singing.   It  is 
a  fascinating  activity  because  everyone  can  participate.  Speaking  voices 
are  divided  according  to  light,  medium,  and  dark,  and  the  speakers  group- 
ed together  in  this  way.   Interesting  effects  can  be  obtained  by  having 
the  entire  group  recite  prose  or  poetry  together.  It  is  necessary  to 
memoroze  the  selection  before  trying  to  work  on  it  as  a  group.  The  di- 
rector then  helps  the  group  interpret  the  selection,  working  for  effects 
in  voliime  and  tone.  Good  selections  to  start  on  are  nursery  rhymes. 
Some  of  the  most  artistic  presentations  are  Bible  selections.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Psalms  8,  23,  100,  121,  and  138  are  excellent  selections  for 
choral  speaking.  The  Country  Girls'  Creed,  by  Jessie  Field  Shambaugh, 
also  offers  many  possibilities.  The  Christmas  story  as  told  in  Luke 
2  :  8  -  14  is  beautiful  when  given  as  a  choral  reading  selection. 

After  the  group  has  had  some  practice,  try  dividing  the  light, 
medium,  and  dark  voices  and  doing  some  part  'speaking.  This  takes  prac- 
tice to  avoid  a  "  chopp:'1'  effect .  The  result  should  be  a  smooth  rhythm, 
one  group  picking  up  the  lines  where  the  previous  one  stops. 
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It  is  fascinating  to  combine  pageantry,  music,  and  choral  speak- 
ing in  a  presentation.   It  is  interesting  to  work  up  numbers  in  your  own 
club  group.  One  club  gave  a  beautiful  presentation  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
The  Recessional  in  this  way.  A  4-H  girl  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  occasion  about  which  The  Recessional 
was  written.  As  she  finished  telling  the  story,  a  trumpeter's  note  was 
sounded  and  the  curtains  opened  to  show  en   improvised  throne.  Then 
came  the  royal  procession,  2  little  4-E  brothers  carrying  Jubilee  banners 
end  the  elderly  Queen,  a  4-H  grandmother  who,  as  a  little  girl,  had  at- 
tended the  Jubilee  with  her  parents  in  their  native  England.  As  the 
musical  arrangement  of  The  Recessional  was  played,  there  followed  her  sub- 
jects of  many  nations  coming  to  pay  her  homage  —  4-H  girls  dressed  in 
costumes  of  the  nations  of  the  great  Empire.   Grouped  around  their  Queen 
in  such  a  way  as  to  have  light,  medium,  and  dark  voices  together,  the 
girls  presented  the  verses  of  The  Recessional  in  choral  speaking.  As 
the  Queen  retired  the  girls  sang  God  Save  tie  Queen. 

This  is  only  an  idea  of  the  type  of  things  that  can  be  done.  It 
was  an  idea  which  originated  and  developed  with  the  club  members  and 
their  adult  leaders  at  regular  club  meetings.  Most  of  the  joy  came 
through  planning  and  creating  the  beaut i_"ul  program  number. 

^PT>etry 

Making  and  operating  marionettes  can  be  great  fun  for  individual 
club  members  or  for  fmilies.  Directions  for  making  marionettes  can  be 
found  in  many  books  and  magazines.   Go  to  your  library  and  see  if  you 
can  find  a  book  of  instructions.   You  will  need  to  study  about  making 
and  operating  them,  but  efficiency  in  operation  comes  with  practice.  If 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  marionettes,  or  talk  with  someone  who  has 
ma.de  and  operated  them,  you  will  find  it  much  easier  to  proceed. 

Pageantry 

There  are  two  main  purposes  in  presenting  a  pageant:  To  create  an 
interesting  spectacle  for  an  audience,  and  to  help  the  participants  to 
have  a  happy  time.  These  motives  should  be  kept  in  m:.nd  by  all  local 
leaders  and  4-H  Clubs  who  plan  such  a  form  of  recreation. 

Subject  matter  for  pageants  may  be  historic  or  fantastic,  and 
should  always  be  centered  around  a  theme.  However,  the  story  portrayed 
by  a  pageant  tells  only  large  episodes,  and  omits  many  of  the  details 
which  should  be  included  in  a  stage  play  or  a  story.  Color  and  movement 
are  necessary  in  a  pageant.  Since  pageants  are  either  ^iven  out  of  doors 
or  in  large  rooms,  individual  characters  are  not  so  important  as  mass 
effects.  Costuming  can  be  very  simple,  but  costuming  there  always  must 
be. 

There  should  be  a  definite  continuity  between  the  scenes  or  epi- 
sodes of  a  pageant.  Each  scene  must  hold  the  interest  of  the  audience, 
and  the  total  effect  should  be  dramatic. 
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The  following  are  only  suggestions  for  themes,  "but  they  may  give 
you  ideas  for  a  pageant  in  your  own  community: 

1.  Episodes  in  the  history  of  your  county  or  State. 

2.  Incidents  in  the  development  of  your  township  or  local  com- 
munity. 

3.  Life  of  a  famous  character  in  the  development  of  the  area. 

4.  History  of  the  development  of  music. 

5.  Music  in  American  life. 

6.  Forms  of  music,  for  example:  Gavotte,  minuet,  symphony,  a 
song  that  tells  a  story,  a  scene  from  an  opera,  a  serenade,  a  rondo,  and 
a  ballet* 

7.  Around  the  clock. 

8.  The  seasons. 

9.  When  grandmother  was  a  girl. 

10.  Harvest  horns  festival. 

11.  Scenes   from  Christmas  in  other  lands. 

Crafts 

Handicrafts  are  as  varied  as  the  individuals  who  participate  in 
them.  Much  of  the  subject  matter  in  4— E  projects  gives  excellent  help 
in  handicrafts:  Bugmaking,  basketry,  woodworking,  leather  crafts,  metal 
crafts,  dyeing,  weaving,  and  numerous  others.  Hobbies  which  make  life 
more  interesting  through  all  our  days  are  often  of a  handicraft  nature. 
They  give  us  opportunities  to  express  ourselves  in  a  creative  way  and  at 
the  same  time  lead  us  on  to  new  and  interesting  experiences  at  future 
times.  Bessie  D.  Sharpe  has  said;  "A  hobby  is  a  pursuit  which  adds  zest 
to  life  through  the  sheer  satisfaction  of  doing,  not  something  dropped 
into  an  unfilled  space  simply  to  fill  it.  Ho  hobby  is  satisfactory  un- 
less it  simultaneously  satisfies  and  stimulates  curiosity  and  intellec- 
tual interest.   It  must  give  us  joy  on  the  road  but  interest  in  pressing 
on  to  new  revelations." 

Handicrafts  not  only  afford  us  many  absorbing  hours  of  activity, 
but  they  are  often  a  means  of  beautifying  our  homes. 

An  excellent  bibliography  of  handicrafts  is  available  from  the 
Extension  Service,  University  of  ITew  Hampshire,  ^Durham,  H.  H.  Write  for 
H.E.R.B.S.  Ho.  71,  Bibliography  for  Handcrafts,  compiled  by  Irma  Bowen. 
It  gives  the  author,  subject,  address,  and  price  of  almost  300  publica- 
tions on  handcrafts.   Extension  horns-furnishing  specialists  or  recrea- 
tion specialists  with  all  State  extension  services  can  furnish  informa- 
tion on  handcrafts.  Write  to  your  own- State  college  or  ask  your  home 
demonstration  or  club  agent  for  material  on  handcrafts. 

All  handcraft  activities  require  knowledge  of  color,  line,  and 
form;  and  regardless  of  how  original  a  project  may  be,  if  it  is  artis- 
tically satisfying,  it  follows  certain  fundamental  art  principles. 

Do  not  overlook  possibilities  for  using  materials  and  equipment 
on  hand.  Attractive  and  original  place  cards  and  favors  for  your  own 
or  your  family's  entertaining  are  fun  to  make.  Look  around  your  own 
farm  and  home  for  ideas  for  place  cards,  favors,  and  table  decorations. 
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Do  not  overlook  ripening  wheat  or  other  grajns,  pine  cones,  berries, 
nuts,  bark,  sesd  pods,  bits  of  yarn,  r.nd  scraps  of  print  material. 

Heading 

"There  is  no  frigate  like  a  book 
To  tc:ke  us  lands  away.11 

So  wrote  Emily  Tickinson  many  years  ago,  but  the  truth  of  her 
statement  is  recognized  today* 

Reading  is  a  recreational  activity  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 
Some  homes  and  some  rural  areas  have  more  reading  facilities  than  others. 
If  you  l:ave  exhausted  your  home  library  and  there  is  no  public  library 
in  your  community,  you  can  help  to  increase  your  reading  material  in  a 
number  of  wa;^. 

Start  a  club  library.  With  money  which  your  club  earns,  buy  some 
good  bocks  which  the  members  would  enjoy  reading.  lour  club  might  sub- 
scribe to  some  magazines  also.  Exchange  of  books  and  magazines  could  be 
male  at  club  meetings.   One  member  might  act  as  club  librarian.  3efore 
selecting  books  for  the  club  to  purchase  ask  your  English  teacher,  home 
demonstration  agent,  and  club  agent  to  make  suggestions.  If  the  home 
demonstration  agent  and  club  agent  are  aware  that  your  club  is  starting 
a  library,  they  may  see  to  it  that  club  prizes  consist  of  books  for 
your  collection. 

The  families  represented  in  your  club  might  each  decide  to  buy 
one  book  from  a  selected  list.  Then  ay   exchange  each  club  member  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  all  the  books,  and  would  have  added  one 
new  volume  to  the  family  library. 

Ask  the  home  demonstration  agent  and  club  agent  to  give  a  brief 
summary  of  an  interesting  book  at  each  meeting  they  attend.  If  enough 
clubs  in  your  county  are  interested,  you  "might  ask  the  agents  to  send  to 
club  leaders  a  monthly  service  letter  containing  book  reviews*  suggestions 
of  valuable  magazine  articles,  and  similar  information. 

The  librarian  in  your  community  will  probably  be  glad  to  cooperate 
in  maintaining  a  4-H  shelf.   If  she  is  not  familiar  with  4-H  Club  work, 
make  it  the  goal  of  your  club  to  show  her  what  4-H  Clubs  are  and  what 
they  do.  This  will  help  her  to  make  your  4-H  bock  shelf  more  worth  while. 

Pook  lists  are  available  from  many  sources.  In  addition  to  such 
lists  obtained  from  your  extension  agents  and  English  teacher,  consult 
with  your  librarian  if  there  is  one  in  your  community.  Some  radio  sta- 
tions have  a  book  or  magazine  hour  when  books  and  articles  are  read  or 
summarized. 

The  new  4-H  magazine,  4-H  Horizons,  is  one  you  will  want  to  get 
acquainted  with  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.   It  carries  interesting 
stories,  articles  about  4-H  activities,  and  numerous  features.  Each 
issue  carries  an  article  on  3ooks  to  Head. 
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The  following  short  list  nay  give  you  some  ideas: 

I.     Books  aDout  rural  life. 

A  Lantern  in  Her  Hand.     Bess  Streeter  Ald.'ich.     306  pp.  Hew  York, 
D.  Applet on-Century  Co.     1928. 

Song  of  Years.     Bess  Streeter  Aldrich.      490  pp.  New  York,   D. 
Applet on-Century  Co.      1938. 

Spring  Cane  On  Poreve.r.     Bess  Streeter  Aldrich.     333  pp.  New  York, 
D.  Applet on-Century  Co.     1935. 

White  Bird  Flying.     Bess  Streeter  Aldrich.     336  pp.   New  York, 
D.  Applet on-Century  Co.      1931. 

As  the  Earth  Turns.      Gladys  Hasty  Carroll.     339  pp.   New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.      1933. 

My  Antonia.      Villa  Cather.     New  ed.     419  pp.,   illus.   Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.      1926. 

0  Pioneers.     Villa  Cather.     308  pp.     Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.      1929. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border.     Hamlin  Garland.      405  pp.,    illus. 
New  York,   The  Macmillan  Co.      1921. 

A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border.     Hamlin  Garland.     478  pp.,    illus. 
New  York,   The  Macmillan  Co.      1927. 

Sod  and  Stubble:     The  story  of  a  Kansas  homestead.      John  Ise. 
326  pp.,    illus.     New  York,  Vilson-Erickson,   Inc.     1936. 

Sunhonnet   Days,   as  told  to  her  son,   Bliss  Isely.     Elise   Isely. 
225  pp.   Caldwell,    Idaho.     Carton  Printers,   Inc.      1935. 

Orchard  Pence.     Mae  Poster  Jay.      300  pp.,   illus.     Boston, 
V.  A.   Wilde  Co.      1935. 

Pree  Land.     Hose  Wilder  Lane.     332  pp.   New  York,  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.      1938. 

Country  Kitchen.     Delia  Lutes.     254  pp.     Boston,   Little,  Brown 
&  Co.      1936. 

Vandermark's  Polly.     Herbert  Quick.     420  pp.,   illus.     New  York, 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.     1922. 

Giants  in  the  Earth.      0.   E.  Halvaag.      465  pp.     New  York,  Harper 
.■■&  Brothers.     1927. 
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II.  3iographies  and  autobiographies. 

Log  Cabin  Lady.     An  anonymous  autobiography.     101  pp.     Boston, 
Little,   Brown  &  Co.     1922. 

Grandmother  Brown's  100  Years.     Harriet  Chidie  Brown.     339  pp.  , 
illus.     New  York,   Hue  Ribbon  Books,   Inc.      1932. 

Madame  Curie.      Eve  Curie.     255  pp.,    illus.     ITew  York,   Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Co.      1939. 

Story  of  My  Life.     Helen  Keller.     317  pp.,    illus.     ITew  York, 
Grosset  &  Dunlap,    InC«      1938. 

Napoleon.     Emil  Ludwig.     703  -op.  New  York,  Modern  Library,    Inc. 
1933. 

Invincible  Louisa:      Story  of  the  author  of  Little  Worsen.     C.   C. 
Meigs.   250  pp.,    illus.      Boston,   Little,   Brown  &  Co.      1933. 

Great   Captain.  Honore  Morrow.     3  vol.    in  1.     ITew  York,   William 
Morrow  &  Co.,   Inc.     1935. 

III.  Books  on  etiquette,   grooming,  and  personality  development. 

Designs  for  Personality.     M.   E.   Bennett  and  H.    C.  Hand.      222  pp. 
ITew  York,   McGraw-Hill  3cok  Co.      1938. 

Knowing  Yourself  and  Others.     Donald  McLean.      275  pp.,    illus. 
ITew  York,   Henry  Holt  and  Co.,    Inc.      1938. 

It's  More  Eun  if  You  Know  the  Pules.     Beatrice  Pierce.     271  pp. 
ITew  York,   Earrar  &  Rinekart,    Inc.      1935. 

Etiquette:     The  31ue  Book  of  Social  Usage.     Emily  Post.     ITew  rev. 
ed.     877  pp.     ITew  York,  Punk  &  Wagnalls  Co.      1937. 

IV.  Poetry. 

100  3est  Poems  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Marjorie  Barrows.   125  pp. 
Racine,  Wise,  Whitman  Pub.  Co.   c1930. 

Voices  Prom  the  Bields:  A  Book  of  Country  Songs  by  Earning  People. 
Russell  Lord,  ed.   1S6  pp.  3oston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1937. 

Eireflies.   Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore.   274  pp.,  illus.  ITew  York, 
'The  Macnillan  Co.   1928. 

Modern  American  Poetry:     A  Critical  Anthology.     Louis  Untermeyer. 

4th  rev.  ed.     850  pp.  New  York,   Harcourt,   Brace  &  Co.,   Inc.    1934. 
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V.  Miscellaneous. 

Sue  Barton:   Senior  ITurse.  Helen  D.  Boylston.  220  pp.  Boston, 
Little,  Brown  &   Co.  1937. 

Story  of  How  Man  Made  Music.  Fannie  Buchanan,  29S  pp.,  illus. 
Chicago,  Eollett  Publishing  Co.   1935. 

Art  in  Everyday  Life.  E.  I  and  Vetta  Goldstein.  Rev.  ed.  527  pp., 
illus.  Hew  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.  1932. 

Oil  for  the  Lamps  of  China.  Alice  T.  Hohart.  403  pp.  Hew  York, 
Grosset  &   Dunlap,  Inc.  1935. 

East,  Way,  West  Way:  A  Modern  Japanese  Girlhood.  Shidzue  Ishimoto. 
194  pp.  Hew  York,  ]faxrar  &   Rinehart,  Inc.  193S. 

Music  and  Romance  for  Youth.  Hazel  Gertrude  Kinscella.  422  pp> , 
illus.   Camden,  17.  «T. ,  RCA  Victor  Co.  1930. 

Listenl  The  Wind.  Anne  M.  Lindbergh.  275  pp.,  illus.  Hew  York, 
Ear  court,  Brace  &  Co.   -c1933. 

Horth  to  the  Orient.  Anne  M.  Lindbergh.  255  pp.,  illus.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.  1935. 

Return  to  Religion.  E.  C.  Link.1  181  pp.  Hew  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.   1936. 

College  in  Crinoline.  Marjorie  Medary.  403  pp.  Hew  York, 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1937. 

Daughter  of  the  Samurai.  Etsu  Sugimoto.  314  pp.,  illus.  Hew 
York,  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.   1935. 

Everyday  Living  for  Girls.  A.  D.  Van  Duzer.  528  pp.,  illus. 
•  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  1936. 

Hew  Frontiers.  Eenry  Wallace.  314  pp.  Hev;  York,  Reynal  &  -'  ■■ 
Eitchoock,  Inc.   l934e 

Democracy  Eas  Roots.  M.  L.  Wilson.  199  pp.  Hew  York,  Carrick 
&  Evans,  Inc.   c1939. 

Enjoying  the  Out- do  or  st 

Hature  activities  constitute  ano-i/ber  phase  of  recreation  which 
has  possibilities  for  indi-;  r-rl.uals  r  'fami?  les,  cJ'.'jbs,  and  communities. 
One  of  the  goa''.s  of  a1.!  na.r.cre  activities .  .should  he  to  enlarge  the 
knowledge'  and  appreciations  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  A  study  of 
nature  lore  is  an  excellent  way  to  make  friends  with  Mother  Hature  and 
to  feel  more  at  home  in  her  fields  and  woods. 
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Knowledge  of  nature  can  "be  greatly  increased  through  making  col- 
lections of  various  nature  objects.  Learning  to  identify  trees  by  "bark 
or  leaves,  wild  flowers,  weeks,  butterflies,  and  insects  all  furnish 
opportunities  for  interesting  collections.  Mounting  and.  displaying  such 
collections  give  splendid,  opportunities  for  self-expression.  A  study  of 
rock  formations  and  soil  types  is  educational  as  well  as  interesting. 

Gardening  is  a  satisfying  sort  of  activity  "because  the  4-H  member 
can  see  such  valuable  results.   If  land  is  plentiful,  try  experimenting 
with  some  unusual  vegetables,  flowers,  or  fruits.  Try  to  perfect  your 
gardening  practices  so  as  to  increase  productivity;  raise  vegetables, 
flowers,  and  fruits  of  a  better  quality.  Much  of  the  joy  of  such  on 
activity  is  in  the  planning  and  anticipation.  With  seed  catalogs  on 
hand,  plan  your  garden  early  so  that  when  the  planting  season  arrives 
you  will  be  ready  to  go  to  work  in  earnest.   Gardening  is  hard  work, 
but  its  rewards  come  in  seeing  tiny  sprouts  show  through  the  earth, 
watching  plants  bear  fruits  and  flowers,  and  feeling  a  satisfaction  in 
well-filled  jars  of  canned  food  prodaced  -under  your  hands. 

Hikes  are  a  form  of  recreation  we  enjoy  through  participation  in 
groups,  and  oftentimes  by  ourselves.  Thoy  often  furnish  material  for 
collections,  and  always  enlarge  one!s  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
nature.  Most  commonly  hikes  are  taken  in  the  summer,  but  winter  hikes 
may  be  much  fun.   Identifying  tracks  in  the  snow,  photographing  beauti- 
ful snow  scenes,  making  a  trail  for  others  in  your  group  to  follow,  or 
just  walking  with  a  friend  through  the  falling  snow  are  all  winter  hikes 
which  are  enjoyable. 

Ficnics  offer  many  recreational  opportunities  if  they  are  as  well- 
planned  as  other  activities.  Of  course,  picnics  mean  food,  but  plans 
should  be  made  for  activities  so  the  picnic  will  be  more  than  just  a 
memory  of  wieners  and  buns.  Lou  Richardson  (19)  gives  us  a  good  guide 
in  planning  picnics.   She  says,  "If  you're  going  to  a  picnic,  take  grub 
in  your  basket,  a  stunt  in  your  head,  and  a  song  in  your  heart." 

Singing  and  story  telling  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  picnic, 
and  can  be  utilized  to  good  advantage. 

A  leader  planning  a  State  4--E  conservation  camp  arranged  for  an 
unusual  kind  of  picnic  that  will  live  long  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
attended.  After  a  picnic  supper,  games  were  played  and  songs  were  sung 
until  it  began  to  get  dark.  Then  the  group,  each  member  of  which  had 
been  asked  to  bring  a  blanket ,  walked  to  a  nearby  field  where  the  guide 
asked  them  to  spread  their  blankets,  lie  down,  and  shut  their  eyes. 
Luring  the  tjjne  their  eyes  were  closed  they  listened  for  night  noises, 
trying  to  identify  the  bird  calls  and  the  insect  chi-^s.  This  period 
also  made  the  sky  seem  more  brilliantly  illuminated  when  they  did  open 
their  eyes.  When  it  became  very  dark,  and  the  stars  and  constellations 
showed  brilliantly,  the  guide  started  to  explain  the  star  groupings, 
using  a  high-powered  flashlight,  to  point  out  to  the  group  each  star  or 
constellation  as  he  explained  it.  Ee  contrasted  planets  and  stars  and 
explained  all  sorts  of  interesting  things  which  the  heavens  revealed. 
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Ho  nature  recreation  program  is  quite  complete  without  a  camping 
experience.  If  there  are  any  arrangements  made  "by  your  extension  agents 
for  a  county  or  district  4r-H  camp,  of  course  "our  club  will  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  it..   It  would  seem  unwise  for  a  local  club  to  plan  a  camp 
of  its  own  under  those  circumstances.   In  a  report  (13,  p.  14)  of  Camp 
Maqua,  held  in  Roland,  Maine,  the  director  says  that  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  camp  to  see  that  everyone  who  participates  evidences 
growth  in  some  way.  The  term  "growth"  means  that  every  individual  will 
gain: 

"1.  Some  new  experience  to  add  variety  to  his  life. 

2.  Increase  in  some  skill. 

3.  Hew  attitudes  and  appreciations. 

4.  Hew  sense  of  values. 

5.  Desire  for  advent-uu^is  living. 

■.- '  6.  Gain  in  desire  and  ability  to  control  his  future." 

Physical  facilities  for  camps  should  be  the  first  consideration; 
if  there  is  no  suitable  place,  plans  should  be  abandoned.  Water  supply, 
housing  facilities,  food  supply  and  preparation,  and  waste  disposal  are 
all  of  great  importance. 

If  there  is  a  camp  in  your  county  or  community,  plan  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  if  at  all  possible.  Young  people  find  camping  an  unusual 
educational  experience  —  and  much  fun! 
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